REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 


Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Region I..seeeee-John M. Chavez 


Room 1001-8 
Connect icut JFK Federal Bldg. 
Maine Boston, MA 02203 
Massachusetts 617-223-6767 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Region II....++.-Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 
New Jersey 1515 Broadway 
New York New York, NY 10036 
Puerto Rico 212-944-3435 


Virgin Islands 


Region III....+.-Jdohn P. Hord 
Room 2460 


Delaware 3535 Market Street 

District of eS PA 19104 
Columbia - 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 


West Virginia 


Region IV.....+..Frances Ridgway 
Room 317 


Alabama 1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Florida Atlanta, GA 30309 
Georgia O4-B81-4495 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V....+ee+eJdohn D. Mellott 
Room 772 


Illinois 230 S. ene re 
Indiana Chicago, IL 

Michigan FTI g8s..6976 
Minnesota 

Ohio 


wisconsin 


Region Vi.escoesesessLes Gaddie 
Room 220 


Arkansas 555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Louisiana Griffin and Young Sts. 
New Mexico Dallas, TX 75202 
Oklahoma 214-767-4776 

Texas 


Region VII...eseeeeeePatrick A. Hand 
Room 2509 


Towa Federal Office Bldg. 
Kansas 911 Walnut St. 
Missouri Kansas City, MO 64106 
Nebraska BYE SESE 


Region VIII...e++ee-eErnest E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 


Colorado Federal Bldg. 
Montana 1961 Stout St. 
North Dakota Denver, CO 80294 
South Dakota -837-4235 

- Utah 


Region [X..eeeeeeeeeedOe B. Kirkbride 
Room 11201 


Arizona Federal Bldg. 

California 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
Hawaii San Francisco, CA 94102 
Nevada 415-556-3423 


Region Xeeeeceeseeeeedack Strick land 


Room 7021 
Alaska Federal Office Bldg. 
Idaho 909 First Ave. 
Oregon Seattle, WA 98174 
Washington 206-442-7620 
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EMPLOYEE BENEFITS IN MEDIUM AND LARGE FIRMS, 1981 


é WASHINGTON -- Retire at 65, or go for more service? More than half of all 
workers in medium and large firms who qualify for a private pension receive no 
credit for service after age 65; moreover, pension plans rarely increase monthly 
benefits to compensate for the shorter time late retirees will draw benefits. 

These findings are from the third annual survey of employee benefit provisions, 
conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 

survey provides representative data for 21.5 million full-time employees in 

a cross-section of the Nation's private industries in 1981. The survey's 

scope generally was limited to establishments employing at least 100 or 250 workers, 
depending upon the industry. 


The study shows the extent of paid leave, insurance, and private pension 
plans, as well as many other benefits that are paid, at least in part, by the 
employer. Data are provided for all employees and for three employee groups-- 
professional-administrative, technical-clerical, and production workers. The 
first two groups, referred to collectively in the study as white-collar 
workers, frequently received similar benefits. These often differed from those 
provided blue-collar workers. 


Seventy-one percent of the workers covered by the survey participated in 
health insurance plans that were fully paid for by their employers, and just 
under one half also received employer-paid coverage for their dependents. 
Eighty-four percent of the employees were covered by private retirement pension 
plans (in addition to Social Security); 79 percent were in plans fully paid for 
by the employer. 


Time off with pay also made up a major portion of the employee benefit 
package. Nearly all workers received paid holidays and paid vacations, while the 
extent of paid lunch period, rest time, personal leave, and sick leave varied 
substantially between the white-collar and blue-collar workers. (See 
tabulation.) 


White-collar and blue-collar workers also fared differently among a number of 
other benefits, including profit sharing, savings, and stock plans; severance pay; 
Telocation allowances; and educational assistance. 


Detailed tabulations of the benefit provisions studied will be published by . 
the Bureau late this summer in a bulletin, "Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms, 1981", New topics that will appear in this bulletin include credit in 
pension plans for service after age 65, the effect of retirement on life 


insurance coverage, and requirements for participation in insurance and pension 
plans. Results of additional research on various benefit plan provisions are 
published periodically in the Monthly Labor Review--the August issue will contain 
an overview of the employee benefits survey program and an article on disability 
retirement provisions in pension plans. 


~more- 
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The reader is cautioned against comparing data from the 1979, 1980, and 1981 
surveys. Because of the experimental nature of the earlier surveys, differences 
in the results reflect not only changes in benefit practices in private industry, 
but also improvements in procedures and techniques built into the survey each 
year. Nevertheless, several changes can be identified as demonstrating trends in 
benefit provisions. For example, more heaith insurance participants have coverage 
for extended care (post-hospital care in a nursing home or at home) and for dental 
care, including orthodontia. Also, maximum benefits for covered dental expenses 
have increased for many workers. Other health plan changes involve the types of 
funding arrangements and limits on out-of-pocket payments by the insured. 


PAID LEAVE 


Time off with pay is available to employees in several different forms and 
amounts--from daily rest breaks of a few minutes to annual vacations of several 
weeks. The findings on paid leave are summarized below. 


Paid holidays and vacations were ‘provided to virtually all of the employees 
covered by the survey. The average number of holidays granted was 10.2 in 1981. 
The amount of vacation, which generally varied by length of service, averaged 8.8 
days after 1 year of service, 15.7 days after 10 years, and 20.5 days after 20 
years of service. 


Personal leave, which allows employees to be absent from work with pay for a 
variety of reasons not covered by other specific leave plans, was provided to 23 
percent of the employees. This benefit was less common for production employges 
than for the other two groups. Employees covered by this benefit typically were 
eligible for 2 to 5 days of personal leave a year. 


Paid lunch periods were available to 10 percent of the employees, while _ 
formal provisions for paid rest time (for example, coffee breaks and cleanup 
time) applied to 75 percent. Both benefits were more common among production 
employees than among the other two groups. Paid lunch breaks typically were -20 
to 30 minutes a day, while paid rest was most commonly provided as two daily 
breaks of 10 to 15 minutes each. 


Paid sick leave plans covered 92 percent of the white-collar workers, but_ 
only 41 percent of the production workers. (Production workers often have 
accident and sickness insurance instead of sick leave.) Employees with paid sick 
leave generally have 5 to 30 days available per year, the number increasing with 
the employee's length of service. at 


-more- 
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Many life insurance plans provided additional insurance if death or 
dismemberment occurs through accidents. (The amount of insurance is usually 
doubled in the case of accidental death.) Seventy-two percent of all life 
insurance participants in 1981 received accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage. In addition, virtually all participants (99 percent) maintained 
coverage under their life insurance or received payment from the plan in the 
event of total disability, provided the disability occurred before a specified 
age (usually 60). 


Other features of life insurance were closely examined in the Bureau's study, 
such as employee cost and participation requirements, the effects of retirement 
on coverage, and the incidence of insurance for dependents. 


RETIREMENT PENSION PLANS 


Eighty-four percent of the employees in the survey were covered by private 
retirement pension plans, with the employer usually paying the entire cost. 
Sixty-six percent of covered employees were in plans with retirement payment 
formulas based on earnings. Most often the formula used earnings in the final 
years of employment (terminal earnings formula), although 16 percent of 
participants had plans that used an average of career earnings. For 32 percent 
of pension plan participants, formulas were based on a specified dollar amount 
for each year of service. Pension plans based on earnings typically provide 
the highest rate of earnings replacement and those with dollar amount formulas 
generally provide the least. 

Forty-four percent of all private pension plan participants could retire 
with full benefits at age 65, usually with no length of service requirements. 
Twenty-nine percent could retire from age 60 to 64, often with a requirement of 
10 or 15 years of service; and 6 percent could retire from age 55 to 59, usually 
after 20 or 30 years. However, 14 percent of all participants (21 percent for 
production workers) could retire at any age if they had 30 years of service. 

The remaining 7 percent had plans that require a specific sum of age and service 
for retirement. 


Eighty-eight percent of pension plan participants had provisions for 
disability retirement. “Most persons with this coverage can receive pensions 
immediately after disability, while one-third must wait until they reach 
Tetirement age. Most of the latter, however, were covered by long-term 
disability insurance. 


Additional data on these and other pension plan provisions, including age and 
service requirements for early retirement, the crediting of service after normal 
Tetirement age, vesting, survivors’ benefits, and automatic cost-of-living 
adjustments, will be described in the Bureau's forthcoming bulletin. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


In addition to the major benefits described above, BLS collected information 
on the incidence of 17 other benefit plans including profit sharing, savings, and 
stock plans; bonuses; employee discounts; recreation facilities; educational 
assistance; and parking. Data are available on the percent of full-time 
employees eligible for these benefits, although they do not indicate the 
proportion of employees actually using or receiving the benefit. A new feature 
of the 1981 data to be published in the bulletin distinguishes between full and 
partial defrayment of the cost of several of these benefirs. 


### 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT OBTAINS COURT ORDER 
TO REMOVE ILLINOIS TRUSTEES 


WASHINGTON -- A federal court has granted a Department of Labor request for 
a preliminary injunction to remove the trustees of three Illinois employee welfare 
benefit plans. 


The preliminary injunction, issued May 20, 1982, by the U.S. District Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois at Chicago, stemmed from a suit brought by 
the department against the trustees of the International Brotherhood of General 
Workers (IBGW) Health and Welfare Trust Fund, IBGW Social Services Fund and Prepaid 
Legal Expense Trust Fund. 


The suit, filed May 10, 1982, alleged that the trustees violated the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) by handling plan funds and property without 
obtaining the bonding required by this law. Named as defendants in the suit were 
George Rodriguez, Jesus Victor Rodriguez, Jose Garza, Reyes Martinez, Humberto 
Garcia, Mariano Terrazas, Juan Dela Torre, Frank Zuniga, Mario Limon and Enriquez 
Soldana. The three welfare plans, although not charged with specific violations of 
ERISA, were’ also named as defendants to obtain complete relief. 


The department's suit sought to remove the defendants as trustees to the plans 
and to prohibit them from serving as fiduciaries to other ERISA-covered plans 
without proper bonding. The suit also asked the court to appoint a receiver to 
manage the assets of the plans. 


On May 10, 1982 the court entered a temporary restraining order removing the 
trustees and appointing a receiver to manage the plans’ assets and to administer 
the plans. The defendants subsequently agreed to a further order permitting the 
receiver to retain control of the assets. The receiver is also expected to prepare 
and submit a full report to the court on the operations of the plans. 


##?# 
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Percent of full-time employees participating in selected employee benefit 
programs, medium and large establishments, United States, 1/ 1981 


Professional Technical 





















































and and 
All administrative clerical Production 

Employee benefit program employees employees employees employees 
Paid: 

Holidays 99 100 100 99 

Vacations 99 100 100 99 

Personal leave 23 31 32 14 

Lunch period 10 4 4 15 

Rest time 75 60 76 82 

Sick leave 65 92 92 41 
Accident and sickness 

insurance 50 30 35 66 

Noncontributory 2/ 41 22 26 55 
Long-term disability 

insurance 41 61 52 28 

Noncontributory 2/ -------—- 32 47 40 23 
Health insurance for 

emp loyee 97 98 96 97 

Noncontributory 2/ 71 67 58 79 
Health insurance for 

dependents 94 96 91 94 

Noncontributory 2/ 48 45 36 55 
Life insurance 96 98 95 96 

Noncontributory 2/ 81 81 78 82 
Private pension plan 84 88 85 82 

Noncontributory 2/ 79 81 80 77 





1/ The survey excludes data for executive management and traveling 
operating employees, as well as for Alaska and Hawaii. 
2/ Provided at no cost to employee. 


t s ance, paying a portion of an employee's wages, 

is often provided as a short-term disability benefit, either in combination with 
sick leave or in place of it. Covering 50 percent of all workers, accident and 
sickness benefits are nearly always paid for a maximum of 13 to 52 weeks; this 
insurance is typically paid for wholly by the employer. Production workers, who 
have sick leave plans less frequently than the other two groups, are the main 
recipients of accident and sickness insurance; 66 percent were covered, compared 
with 33 percent for white-collar workers. Considering employees who have either 
sick leave or accident and sickness insurance or both, 93 percent of the workers 
had some short-term disability coverage. 


-more- 
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Long-term disability insurance (LTD) was provided to 41 percent of all 
workers, usually at no cost to the employee. White-collar workers were twice as 
likely as production workers to be provided with LTD coverage (56 percent 
compared with 28 percent). These benefits typically pay 50 to 60 percent of a 
worker's usual earnings when the employee is unable to work because of disability. 
Long-term disability payments generally begin after sick leave and accident and 
sickness insurance are exhausted, and they continue as long as the person is 
disabled or until retirement age. (LTD insurance is not the only source of 
private long-term disability benefits. Half of the survey's workers were 
covered under pension plans that provided immediate disability retirement 
benefits.) 


Health insurance was provided for 97 percent of the workers in the survey, 
nearly always with dependent coverage available. Seventy-one percent of all 
workers had their health plans totally financed by their employer and 48 percent 
received coverage for their dependents without cost. 


Virtually all of the participants in health plans were covered for hospital- 
related services such as room and board, miscellaneous services (X-rays, blood 
tests, drugs, etc.), doctor's visits, and mental health care; services both in 
and out of the hospital for surgery; and non-hospital diagnostic X-rays and 
laboratory exams. Between 93 and 97 percent of participants had coverage for 
private duty nursing, visits to the doctor's office, and prescription drugs and 
mental health care outside the hospital. Benefits less frequently provided were 
vision, dental, and extended care (22, 61, and 60 percent of participants, 
respectively.) 


Health plans included limits on coverage through deductibles, coinsurance, 
or ceilings on benefits. Most often the employee had to pay the first $100 of 
covered expenses and 20 percent of the balance incurred each calendar year for 
coverage that included deductibles and coinsurance (called major medical 
insurance). Payments for basic surgical benefits were either "usual and 
customary charges" (62 percent of the plan participants) or were limited by an 
allowance schedule (38 percent). 


The full report on survey findings will provide a more detailed description 
of health insurance benefits, including hospital, surgical, and major medical 
benefits, with emphasis on dollar allowances, duration of coverage, coinsurance, 
and deductibles. Tables on dental and vision care, mental health coverage, and 
method of funding also will be published in the bulletin. 


Life insurance covered 96 percent of the employees, with the employer paying 
the entire cost for 81 percent. The benefit amount for 62 percent of the 
insured was based on earnings, with multiple-of-earnings formulas being used more 
than twice as often as graduated schedules. Thirty-four percent of the insured 
had a flat amount of coverage, regardless of earnings. Half of the production 
worker participants were covered by flat amounts, which seldom exceeded $20,000 
and often were $10,000 or less. On the other hand, earnings-based formulas 
typically paying one or two times earnings applied to 82 percent of the 
professional-administrative employees and 76 percent of the technical-clerical 
employees. 
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OSHA CALLS ON TOP EXPERTS IN MAJOR EFFORT 
TO IMPROVE HEALTH INSPECTION SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration announced that it is calling on top experts in the workplace health 
field to help in a major effort to improve the agency's health inspection system. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Thorne G. Auchter, who heads OSHA, at the same 
time announced that a pilot study would be conducted in 10 OSHA area offices to 
gather data and information to supplement the effort. 


“As we have with the targeting of our safety inspections, we expect to 
increase the efficiency and effectiveness of our health inspections as part of 
this administration's overall effort to provide workers with the best safety and 
health programs," Auchter said. 


The assistant secretary said that he has written to state job safety and 
health program designees, and to labor, management, professional and public 
interest groups for nominees to an OSHA-sponsored conference to be held before 
the end of the summer, seeking their input in developing a practical criteria for 
evaluating workplace health programs. 


“We need advice as to what comprises an effective health program at the 
worksite,” Auchter said. “At the conference, the participants, we hope, will 
arrive at a consensus as to which elements are of greatest importance and genera! 
applicability.” 


The pilot field study, whose preliminary figures should be available in time 
for the conference, will be conducted from July 1 through September 30 in Dover, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, Harrisburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, and St. Louis. 


The data is expected to help the conferees evaluate the current health 
inspection targeting program to determine ways to improve its effectiveness. 


“The overall effort,” Auchter said, “is not only to explore new ways to 
* conduct health inspections to focus on facilfties where the most significant 
health hazards are present, but to recognize facilities that have good 
occupational health programs. 


“Thus, we will be able to concentrate our health inspection resources at 
plants where they are most needed," Auchter said. 


##?# 
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OSHA GRANTS EXPERIMENTAL VARIANCE FOR TESTING 
ALTERNATIVE SAFEGUARDS DURING OIL/GAS WELL DRILLING 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational and Health 
Administration granted a liminted 90-day experimental variance from its machine 
guarding rules to 13 firms in the oi] and gas well industry in order to test a 
proposed alternative method of protecting workers from certain rotating drilling 
equipment. At the same time OSHA asked for public comment on the experimental 
variance. 


“For years, the industry has complained of difficulties in complying 
with the federal regulations on machine guarding because of the unique nature of 
their equipment and operations," Assistant Secretary of Labor for Occupational 
Safety and Health Thorne G. Auchter said. “Industry has also claimed that safety 
problems have arisen due to agency rules requiring machine guarding. 


"To answer these concerns we have developed with the close cooperation 
of industry drilling contractors and their employees this proposed alternative 
method incorporating modification of some equipment, changes in work practices, 
and strengthened training requirements." 


Because of the degree of the potential hazard involved by the rotating 
equipment, Auchter said, the alternative method was being tested under limited 
and controlled conditions to assure that it provided equivalent or greater 
protection than that offered by the current machine guarding rules. 


The experimental variance,-which remains in effect June 8 through September 
7, applies to eight firms in Texas (one with a subsidiary in Oklahoma), three in 
Louisiana, and two in Oklahoma, all of which volunteered to participate. 


The key parts of equipment involved, which created problems for many in 
complying with OSHA's machine guarding regulations, are the kelly, the kelly 
bushing and the rotary table. 


The experimental variance's alternative method only applies to drilling rigs 
using the “smooth” type kelly bushing as opposed to the J-bolt type whose 
projections could snag hose, cables or other entangling material. 
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According to industry figures there are about 4,500 active rotary rigs 
nationwide, with from 12 to 16 workers per rig. The firms participating in the 
é experimental variance program operate 60 rotary rigs. 


The drilling operations fall within the government's sub-classification for 
O11 and Gas Field Services which had 9.7 lost work day injuries per 100 workers 
P in 1980, more than two and a half times the rate for American industry in 


general. 


Written comments, data and other information on the variance should be 
submitted to: OSHA Office of Variance Determination, Room N-3662, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, 200 Constitution Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210. 


June 8. 


Notice of the experimental variance was published in the Federal Register 


The names and addresses of the companies participating in this experimental 


variance are: 


Robinson Brothers Drilling 
1123 Main Street 
Woodward, OK 73801 


Sonat Southland Drilling Company 
14811 St. Mary's Suite 270 
Houston, TX 77079 


Harkins & Company 
P.0. Box 1940 
Alice, TX 78332 


Wheless Drilling Company 
920 Commercial National Bank 
Shreveport, LA 71101 


Search Drilling 
5815 Oklahoma Ave. 
P.0. Box 487 
Woodward, OK 73802 


Glasscock Drilling 
Building 11, Heyman Blvd. 
P.0. Box 51716 
Lafayette, LA - 70505 





Nortion Drilling Co. 
606 Lubbock National Bank Bldg. 
Lubbock, TX 79401 


Questor Drilling, Inc. 
1213 Mockingbird Lane 
Victoria, TX 77904 


Houteck Energy, Inc. 
8700 Commerce Park Drive 
Houston, TX 77036 


MGF Drilling 
P.0. Box 360 
Midland, TX 79702 


Richards Drilling Company 
P.O. Box 1149 
Bay City, TX 77414 


Butler-Johnson Drilling Co. Inc. 
600 Travis Place 
Shreveport, LA 71101 


Saw Drilling, Inc. 
P.0. Box 4630 
Victoria, TX 77901 
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PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--MAY 1982 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer. Price Index for Finished Goods showed no change on 
a seasonally adjusted basis from April to May, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reported. 


This marked the third consecutive month of little or no change in the index. 
Prices for intermediate goods edged up 0.1 percent, after falling 0.6 percent in 
April. Crude material prices climbed 2.2 percent, the second consecutive substantial 
monthly advance. 


Among finished goods, price indexes for consumer foods and for consumer goods 
other than foods and energy each rose only about half as fast as in April. The 
energy goods index dropped sharply, although not so much as in the previous month. 
Capital equipment prices moved up 0.4 percent for the second consecutive month. 


Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods rose 
0.3 percent to 277.7 (1967=100). Over the year, the Finished Goods Price Index 
increased 3.0 percent. In contrast, the index had climbed 10.8 percent in the 
12 months ended in May 1981. From May 1981 to May 1982, the index for finished 
consumer foods rose 3.8 percent, prices for finished energy goods declined 
11.2 percent, the index for finished consumer goods other than foods and energy 
advanced 5.4 percent, and capital equipment prices moved up 6.0 percent. The 
Producer Price Index for intermediate goods was 1.0 percent higher than a year 
earlier, while crude material prices were down 1.9 percent. 


##?# 
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HOW THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT PROTECTS WORKERS 


(Second of a series of laws and programs of the U.S. Labor Department 
affecting workers.) 


Washington, D.C. -- What is the federal minimum wage? When should I be 
paid overtime? May my employer make a deduction from my paycheck without my 
consent? Am I entitled to a break during the workday? 


If you are a worker, at some point you undoubtedly have asked yourself 
these or similar questions about how the federal wage and hour law protects 
you. 


That law, the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (FLSA), is administered by 
the Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. Labor Department's Employment Standards 
Administration. The division works to insure that the minimum wage, overtime 
pay, recordkeeping and child labor provisions of the act are upheld. 


Most of the nation's businesses are subject to the FLSA, and 61 million 
full-time and part-time workers are protected by its minimum wage and overtime 
pay provisions. Many states also have laws setting wage and hour standards. 
When both state and federal laws apply, the law setting the more stringent 
standard must be observed. 


The current federal minimum wage is $3.35 an hour. Certain fulltime 
students, students in vocational education programs, apprentices and handicapped 
workers may be paid less than the minimum wage, however, if their employers 
obtain special certificates from the Department of Labor. There is a separate 
provision applying to “tipped employees," or those who regularly and customarily 
receive more than $30 a month in tips. Tips may be considered a part of their 
wages, but may account for no more than 40 percent of the applicable minimum 
wage. 


There is no limit to the number of hours employees 16 years of age and 
older may work per day or per week. Nevertheless, employees who are covered 
by the FLSA generally are entitled to overtime pay for all hours worked over 
40 in one workweek. Overtime pay must equal at least one and one-half times 


an employee's regular rate of pay. 


The FLSA contains many exemptions from the minimum wage and overtime pay 
standards. For example, executive, administrative and professional employees 
and certain outside salespeople are exempt from both the minimum wage and 
overtime pay standards. The Department of Labor has regulations to help 
determine who is exempt. 


The FLSA also sets child labor standards. Youth must be at least 
16 years old to work in most nonfarm jobs, and at least 18 to work in nonfarm 
jobs declared hazardous by the Secretary of Labor. Youths 14 and 15 years 
of age may work in various jobs outside school hours under certain conditions. 
Different rules apply to agricultural employment. 





-more- 
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Employers must keep accurate records about hours worked and wages 
earned for all workers who are entitled to the minimum wage and overtime 
pay under the FLSA. The act does not require that time clocks be used. 


The FLSA does not require employers to provide: 


-- lunch breaks, rest periods, holidays off, vacations or sick leave; 

-- vacation pay, sick pay or paid holidays; 

-- premium pay for work on weekends or holidays (unless overtime is 
involved); 

-- pay raises or bonuses; or 

-- a notice of dismissal from employment, a reason for dismissal, 
immediate payment of final wages to discharged employees or 
severance pay. 


Employers and workers, or their authorized representatives, determine 
whether these fringe benefits will be provided unless other laws require 
the benefits. 


Also, the act does not forbid employers from making deductions from 
the wages of covered workers for cash register shortages, losses, 
uniform allowances, etc., as long as the deductions do not cause their 
wages to fall below the federal minimum or cut into overtime pay. 


Enforcement of the FLSA is carried out by Wage and Hour Division 
compliance officers stationed throughout the U.S. The compliance 
officers have authority to conduct investigations and gather data from 
employers' files on wages, hours and other factors. When they find 
violations, they recommend changes in employment practices to bring 
employers into compliance with the law, and supervise the payment of 
back wages to workers who have been illegally underpaid. 


There are penalties for violations of the act. The U.S. government 
may bring legal action against employers who violate the law. Employees 
may file private suits for back pay and equal amounts as liquidated 
damages, plus attorney's fees and court costs. Employers who violate 
the child labor standards may face penalties of up to $1,000 for each 
violation. It is illegal for employers to fire or retaliate against 
workers who file complaints cr participate in proceedings under the 
FLSA. 


If you need more information about the FLSA, get in touch with the 
nearest office of the Wage and Hour Division, listed in telephone 
directories under U.S. Government, Department of Labor, Employment 
Standards Administration. All inquiries and all information provided to 
the division are kept confidential. Representatives of the division are 
available to address groups to inform them of their rights and 
responsibilities under the FLSA. 


# # # 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR - 


Major legislative changes in the extended benefit program for unemployment 
insurance during the 1981 fiscal year included tightening of eligibility standards 
to require claimants to have a substantial labor force attachment and to broaden 
and intensify their efforts to find work, according to the annual report of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


In efforts to curb fraud and abuse in unemployment insurance, state employment 
security agencies detected $185 million in overpayments, an amount equal to 
1.1 percent of benefits paid, during the 1981 fiscal year, according to the annual 
report of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 


To control improper payments, the U.S. Labor Department's Unemployment 
Insurance Service carried out a pilot random audit program in five state employment 
—, agencies during, the 1981 fiscal year, according to the Labor Department's 
annual report. 


### 


The Federal Unemploymént Account had outstanding loans to 18 state unemployment 
funds totalling $4.6 billion at the beginning of the 1981 fiscal year, according 
to the U.S. Labor Department's annual report. 


### 

Thirteen states repaid $567.2 million from state funds and/or reductions 
against employers’ federal unemployment taxes during the 1981 fiscal year; these 
repayments were made to the Federal Unemployment Account, according to the 
annual report of the U.S. Department of Labor. 





